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Introduction 



Dealing with sexual abuse in aboriginal communities is difficult for many reasons. The 
pain many communities are experiencing because of the abuse they have suffered makes 
it very difficult to even talk about it. Many people prefer to bury the pain and to try to 
forget. But we are now learning that many ruined lives can be connected to sexual abuse. 
How many youth suicides, how many broken marriages, how many frightened, abused 
children, how many lies, how many cover-ups will take place before people finally decide 
to end the cycle of abuse? In the mid 1980s a few Canadian aboriginal communities 
began the process of recovering and healing related to sexual abuse. Now (1997) almost 
all communities are struggling with the issue. Some communities are very open about 
their struggle, but there are still many in which the powerful people that be will not allow 
the issue of sexual abuse to come to the surface and be addressed head on. 

The Nature of the Challenge 

This volume is written for communities that are ready to address the issue of sexual abuse 
with determination and perseverance. In preparing the volume, we took a number of key 
factors into account. 

1 . There is a tension that exists between many aboriginal communities and the Canadian 
legal system. The law requires that all suspected cases of child sexual abuse be 
reported and prosecuted. Canadian society tends to want to push sexual abusers into 
prisons as quickly as possible. Aboriginal communities, on the other hand, tend to see 
the problems of abuse as an imbalance or a sickness in the person, the family, and the 
community. A sickness calls for healing, not jailing. Healing is needed most of all for 
victims, but also for the victim’s family, the abuser and his (or her) family, and for 
past victims of abuse that have carried their hurt hidden inside of them for many 
years. 

2. We also know that sexual abuse is fundamentally an abuse of power. Abusers use 
their power, control, or influence over victims in order to gain access to sexuah 
contact. Because there is a power imbalance, healing usually requires an infusion of 
power into the situation. The combined power of the law (through the threat of arrest, 
prosecution, and imprisonment) and of the will of the community is needed to step 
into the relationship between the victim and the abuser. So while it is true to say that 
healing is what is needed in order to address the issues of sexual abuse, it is also true 
that the power of the law is needed for the protection of the child (and other victims), 
the restoration of balance in the relationship among everyone involved, as well as for 
the promotion of the healing process for victims. 

3. The challenge for aboriginal communities is to develop a strategy for dealing with 
sexual abuse that balances the needs of everyone involved in the situation for 
protection, healing, justice, and the restoration of healthy human relations. The 



community’s own culturally based understanding of how to best do this should 
provide the guiding framework for building a program. 

4. Sexual abuse is a part of the pattern of life in many families and communities. There 
is no way to end abuse without changing the pattern. A process of community 
learning and development is also needed. Prevention and wellness programs, as well 
as community development must be a part of the process. 

5. In many communities the sheer number of people suffering from sexual abuse (past 
and present), alcohol and drug abuse, and other dysfunctional patterns is far too great 
for a small group of program workers to fix. In any case, healing comes from within. 
The process of healing related to sexual abuse requires the engagement of the 
community in the process of change. A lasting solution cannot be delivered as a 
program. It has to be home-grown from within the community. 

A Team Approach 

This manual is written to assist aboriginal community sexual abuse response teams to 
develop their own strategies for addressing the issues of sexual abuse in their 
communities. We advocate that a team approach is needed to bring together all the key 
players who must be involved in building a viable solution (such as the families involved, 
elders and spiritual counselors, mental and physical health workers, child protection case 
workers, and police officers). All of these people will need to work together with the 
victim, the abuser, and all the other people impacted by the situation to bring about a 
rebalancing of community life. 

An Introduction Only 

This volume is simply an introduction; it is not a complete training course. In eight short 
chapters we introduce the main issues and problems with which a community sexual 
abuse response team should be prepared to deal. We also include a basic workshop 
curriculum containing other readings, games, stories, and activities to allow community 
teams to engage the material in the manual through an experiential learning processes. 

What we have tried to provide is a fairly comprehensive picture of what is actually 
involved in dealing with sexual abuse at the community level, but we must stress that 
most effective intervention teams undergo training processes spanning several years 
under the guidance of well-trained and experienced professionals. 

Healing is Possible 

It is truly encouraging to note that the approaches outlined in this volume really do work. 
Communities such as Hollow Water, Manitoba and Alkali Lake, British Columbia have 
shown that when aboriginal communities work together to tackle the problem of sexual 
abuse, real progress can be made, and the cycle of abuse can be stopped. 
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Introduction 



The very first reality to take into account when trying to understand the roots of sexual 
abuse in Canadian aboriginal communities is that no two communities are exactly the 
same. There are more than hundreds of different aboriginal cultures across Canada, each 
with its own distinct language or dialect and world view, and each with its own historical 
experience. The first rule of thumb in trying to understand the nature and origins of 
aboriginal sexual abuse is to be very specific about which community you are talking. 
Each community has its own story. 

While it is true to say that no two communities have the same story to tell, it is also true 
that aboriginal people have much in common. Even though linguistic, cultural, and 
historical differences seem to set aboriginal communities apart, the way in which many 
communities across the continent have responded to the challenge of sexual abuse is 
remarkably similar. The spiritual and philosophical foundations that connect aboriginal 
people to the land, to the Creator, and to each other have had a powerful influence on 
aboriginal concepts of what sexual abuse really is, of how it should be responded to, and 
of what the appropriate interplay ought to be between issues related to healing (i.e. 
restoring balance in the community) and justice. 

As Albert Einstein once said, “the way we see the problem is the problem”. There are 
fundamental differences between how sexual abuse is seen and understood by aboriginal 
people as compared to the view taken by the dominant Euro-Canadian society. Most 
aboriginal communities tend to see the need for restorative justice (i.e. restoring balance 
and harmony) rather than for retributive justice (i.e. punishment), and argue that what is 
needed for victims and abusers alike is healing, and the restoration of positive human 
relations. This view is sometimes at odds with the perspective taken by the police, the 
courts, and the departments of social services responsible for child protection. 

In this chapter we will sidestep the tension that exists between what seems to be two 
distant and opposing ways of understanding the problem of sexual abuse. In later chapters 
(Five, Six, and Seven) we will argue that both points of view have merit in certain 
situations, and that there are effective ways of merging and marrying the two points of 
view to come up with an intervention strategy for aboriginal communities that really 
works. 

We will begin in Chapter One by looking at the cultural and historical past in aboriginal 
communities. Our purpose is to draw on the wisdom, knowledge, and experience that 
existed in order to learn how to more effectively respond to present challenges. 

From the brief summary outlined in this chapter, it will be clear that virtually all nations 
had teachings and tools that can help us to better understand and deal with the challenge 
of sexual abuse in aboriginal communities. 
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Part One will provide a very brief overview highlighting some of these valuable 
resources. Our purpose for including them in this manual is to provide readers with 
examples of resources they may choose to draw on, but also to encourage each 
community to look more deeply into its own cultural and historical past. Part Two will 
review the general outline of a historical process that many Canadian aboriginal 
communities experienced which led to the breakdown of balance and well-being, and to 
the introduction of alcohol, sexual violence, and the other challenges communities are 
now struggling to overcome. Part Three will describe the emergence of the aboriginal 
(community) recovery movement, from earliest political and cultural origins to what has 
become a powerful process of change that has touched thousands of aboriginal 
communities around the world. 



Part One - Drawing on the Knowledge and Wisdom of the Past 

A. All Communities Have Cultural Resources 

All aboriginal communities once had a deep spiritual and philosophical reservoir of 
wisdom, knowledge, and technology which they carefully preserved and passed on from 
generation to generation through teachings, stories, ceremonies, protocols, taboos, and 
other social balancing systems. Recently, when aboriginal people first began to look for 
these resources, it appeared as if they had been lost. So much has happened. So many 
hurts. So many losses. 

And yet, in many indigenous communities in every part of the continent, the culture is 
coming back. People are returning to their traditional spiritual and cultural teachings and 
identity. This return is not so much a step backward into the past, as it is a step forward 
into a healthier future that is braided together from the people’s own wisdom, knowledge 
and experience. As one Cherokee elder woman put it, “we’ve tried to live according to 
the ways of other people, and it didn’t work for us. Now, we have to find our own way 
into the future, and we have to walk that path with confidence that the Creator’s spirit 
will guide us, even if the path looks quite different than the one our European relatives 
are taking .” 1 

As indigenous communities confront the horrors and grief of child sexual abuse (and 
other critical challenges to human well-being), there is much to be gained from looking 
deeply into the pool of traditional wisdom and knowledge for strength and guidance. The 
treasures that lie hid within that pool will vary from community to community, but in 



1 Dr. Lee Piper, Eastern Cherokee, Santa Fe, New Mexico, Save the Children Learning 
Conference, 1995. 
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